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AMAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL, LV NO. V 


FEBRUARY 1940 


STANZAS IN MEDITATION 


I 


ULL well I know that she is there 
Much as she will she can be there 

But which I know which I know when 
Which is my way to be there then 
Which she will know as I know here 
That it is now that it is there 
That rain is there and it is here 
That it is here that they are there 
They have been here to leave it now 
But how foolish to ask them if they like it 





Most certainly they like it because they like what they have 
But they might easily like something else 
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And very probably just as well they will have it 

Which they like as they are very likely not to be 

Reminded that it is more than ever necessary 

That they should never be surprised at any one time 

At just what they have been given by taking what they have 
Which they are very careful not to add with 

And they may easily indulge in the fragrance 

Not only of which but by which they know 

That they tell them so. 


Mama loves you best because you are Spanish 
Mama loves you best because you are Spanish 
Spanish or which or a day 

But whether or which or is languish 

Which or which is not Spanish 

Which or which not a way 

They will be manage or Spanish 

They will be which or which manage 

Which will they or which to say 

That they will which which they manage 
They need they plead they will indeed 
Never to which which they will need 

Which is which is not Spanish 

Fifty which vanish which which is not Spanish 
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Ill 


It was not which they knew 

But they think will it be through 

The like of which they drew 

Through 

It which may be that it is they did 

For which they will be never be killed 

By which they knew 

And yet it is strange when they say 

Who 

And so not only not here 

May be they wiil be not in their place there 
For which they will what will they may be there 
For them for which not only very much 

As is what they like there. 

Now three things beside. 

Add which not which to which 

They wish which they divide 

If a fisherman fishes 

Or else a well 

Very well does an attack 

Look back 

For that in use an extra make a moment 
Further in use which they can be there when 
In open use of which they like each one 
Where they have been to have been come from. 


It is often that they do regularly not having been 
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Before. 

As much as and alike and because 

Once before always before afraid in a dog fight 
But not now. 

Not at all now not when they not only wish to do 
Can they be ours and very pretty too. 

And you. 

Once more I think about a lake for her 

I do not think about a lake for them 

And I can be not only there not in the rain 
But when it is with them this it is soon seen 
So much comes so many come. 

Comfortably if they like what they come 
From. 

Tables of tables and frames of frames. 

For which they ask many permissions. 

I do know that now I do know why they went 
When they came 

To be 

And interested to be which name. 

Who comes to easily not know 

How many days they do know 

Or whether better either and or 

Before. 

She can be eight in wishes 

I said the difference is complicated 

And she said yes is it it is 

Or she said it is is it. 
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There seems so much to do 

With one or two with six not seven 
Either or. 

Or believe. 

That not only red at night can deceive. 
Might they we hope better things of this. 
Or of this 

Is. 

When they are once or twice and deceive. 
But leave 

She can be called either or or before 

Not only with but also with 

With which they wish this 

That they will like to give rain for rain 
Or not. 

It is just like it sounds. 

I could not like it then nor now 

Out now 

Remained to how. 

However they are careful. 

Having forgotten it for them 

Just how much they like 

All potatoes are even when they have flowers 
All adding is even 

If they asked them 

Would they ask them. 

It would not be like alike for which 
They did. 
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They had and did. 

But which they had which they had which they is and did 
Gotten and gotten a row 

Not to in did not and in said so 

It is not only that I have not described 

A lake in trees only there are no trees 

Just not there where they do not like not having these 
Trees. 

It is a lake so and so or oh 

Which if it is could it does it for it 

Not make any do or do or it 

By this it is a chance inclined. 

They did not come from there to stay they were hired 
They will originally will do 

It is not only mine but also 

They will three often do it. 

Not now. 

Do I mind 

Went one. 


I wish to remain to remember that stanzas go on 
IV 


The whole of this last end is to say which of two 


Thank you for hurrying through. 
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VI 


Why am I if I am uncertain reasons may inclose. 
Remain remain propose repose chose. 

I call carelessly that the door is open 

Which if they can refuse to open 

No one can rush to close. 

Let them be mine therefor. 

Everybody knows that I chose. 

Therefor if therefor before I close. 

I will therefor offer therefor I offer this. 
Which if I refuse to miss can be miss is mine. 
I will be well welcome when I come 

Because I am coming. 

Certainly I come having come. 


These stanzas are done. 


Gertrude Stein 
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TWO POEMS Bu 
To 

MURRAY BAY Th 

W 


(August 1939) Ww 
It is summer: the diplomats are on the terrace 
Talking, the British flag drifts in Laurentian air. 

The debutante with her dachshund cuts a picture 
At which the bell-boys of the Manoir stand and stare. 
It is summer yet the winds are cool. | 





All day and night on the St. Lawrence the boats pass, 

But the French peasants whose roots are in the soil, | 

Despite Montcalm’s defeat on the Heights of Abraham, 

Think of Church, their white-washed farms, their families, their 
toil, 

Indifferent to driftwood from boats or chauffeured cars 


Night comes and sea-grey mist thickens in air, 
Night comes like a fat cat on sensitive paws, 
Purring like Britain, unctuous and soft with sharp 
Old teeth, old mangy manners, the old claws 
Unseen, but guessed at. Near the water's edge 


His Majesty's Ship Saguenay, like an iron ghost, 
Rides at anchor, while in the Manoir by a fire 

A group of men denounce Roosevelt and drink a toast 
To the old Tory spirit of England they greatly admire 
Their wives, in evening gowns, stiffen and smile 
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But lack the old assurance of those who want to fight 

To retain their illusion of grandeur. Still they can buy 

Those of their kind that mock them; the unpurchasable they hate 
With the vindictive hatred of people being forced to die 

When life is pleasant, as here at Murray Bay. 


FACES SEEN IN DREAMS 


Faces seen in dreams, 
Disfigured by the years, 
Come in the darkness, move 
In pantomime, their fears 
At struggle with their love 


Over and over in sleep 
They move, but are defined 
Only when they are gone, 
Only in being awake. 


On town streets, at the lake 
All these figures move; 
Their eyes show red and green, 
Pierce and disappear. 
Of course, this is a dream, 
But some do slap the dead. 
They do that for my sake. 
Because it is my sleep 
A few guess what is meant: 
Decisive, always firm, 
These ones do not relent. 
J. V. Healy 
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SUNDAY ON THIRD AVENUE 


This is that gray, dead holiday: 

The world external, vacant, 

And the brain careens ... 

An apathy descends upon the shuttered shops, 
the tattered screens, 

Invades the tepid coffeepots, 

Winds through a thousand furnished rooms, 

Then flows in streams 
down gutters into sewer-drains. 


Blurred windows gloze the hours that hover 
Over a drunk’s paralysis, 

The swift delirium of a lover, 

A pauper’s thinly clawing fist . . . 

Long trains that grind, and roll, and clamor 
Lunge in a tropic slum of dreams 

With rasping clank of horrid chains 

And medieval mutterings . . . 


The retrograde metropolis 
Crumbles into glaucous mist 
And lies along the tracks, remote, 
Menacing no-one. 


We stand upon a platform; wait, 
abstract, intent, 
like sheep that huddle on a slope 


when, from afar, a storm is imminent ... 
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HERMAN SPECTOR 


It’s late; long shadows ricochet: 

Cold, draughty blocks grow desolate. 
In igneous neon, strange words flow, 
Liturgic, seeking gift of grace... 
Now headlines, movies, comic-strips, 


What whirls between parentheses? 


Impervious centuries stand and watch; 
Reign absolute: morose, hard cops 
Pounding the beat. 


Herman Spector 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 


The 


From the slender flower of sound 


ast scant petal falls 


The echoes strew the halls 
Like fragrance, curled to slight 
Echoes of echoes dwindling, 
Thinned to silence. Still 
On fertile air the spindling 
Flower unfolds delight. . .. 
Irene Wilde 
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TWO POEMS 


HOST TO THE GREAT 


Sit, and the sainted weight of book upon your knee 
And the weight again and musical 

Upon your brain. 

Words will have heart-beat sound and under them 
Your own, soft, of little vein. 


A mind greatly stretches within you crowding thunder 
Against your side. Consider now yourself 

Holy bred, 

Holy conceiving, you a hollow concept, man, 

By imperial meaning inhabited. 


THE DAY 


Snow is on the hills making of the contours a greater height 

Flat land is marked as wind marks sand 

Everywhere cattie wait, feel down their spines the trickle of sun- 
light. 


All morning men are dying. 


Level are the brown backs of cattle that stare into the cold 
By the creek with the Indian name that is frozen 
Two brothers are together by the barn, in thought by the 


sheepfold. 
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ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS 


All evening men are slain. 


The calf against snow stands out like the bidding against silence, 
the silence 

Between two overcome by the agony of nations, 

The bidding, the call to cattle within the snow-big fence. 


All day the absent half 
Of day in snow has lain. 


Elizabeth Randall-Mills 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


In this bright rainfall on the edge of night, 
The images of grass and stone and tree, 
Reflected on some more than sensuous sight, 
Are rootless, now, escaping and made free 
ht Of weight and body and the mortal stain 
Of color and of substance in these airs 

un- That shine beyond the barricades of rain 


With such quick brightness as the spirit wears. 


We shall not see, again, the dream of earth 
Unsheathed and risen on our mortal gaze,— 
We, who have known her body, its rich worth, 
We of her womb, who walk her pleasant ways, 
the See, now, the dream that once was dream alone, 


Before the Word was grass and tree and stone. 
David Morton 
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A MAN OF THE ROAD 


I know not where I'll lie this night, 
Nor did I know last night. 

For forty years the roads 

Have been my home. 


These long years 

I’ve asked my bread 
Of thriftier folk than I, 
And some were mean 
But more were kind. 


And once a housewife 

Followed my going with hungry eyes; 
Eyes that hungered for what I had 
That she had not— 

The far hills 


Now comes the night. 
Long have I slept beneath 


God’s Hand. 


But even God must sometime sleep, 
And through His spread 

And loosened fingers 

Drips the cold rain. 


Robert Clark Hollings 


, 
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THE SIGN 


lark water slurs, swashes, 





their thin lips straighten: 


] 


given word they move pier-ward, close-packed, 


Their eyes hard with meaning 


1 on the narrow street 





Gather together: few words spoken: 


Twos and threes out of the gutter-dusk: 


pon | 


oups form. One man moving among them 


Talk quit kly, the qui k short gestures: 


And the wind: slow on che Rockies 
The wind prickles the eyes of the last hunter, the last fur-taker: 


He sees the far plane high on the peak of the Great Divide 


mers ring through Kansas, roaring through Utah, 
Ty en talking, three men speaking, 


One man dreaming alone in the loud dar 





Not hearing the w! 10t seeing the stark poles 


Flick on the moos miles break under 


ndering dark 


Guiding the tractor hour by hour, 


les ripping the loam, 
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Hour by hour, the one man, dreaming his one dream through the 
blind hours, 
Guiding and dreaming. 


You see them heel-squatting night after night, 
Round all the hidden fires of America. 


When the freight pulled past he lay in the weeds, 

His heart pounding: he heard the long whistle far down the 
tracks: 

The speed gathering: and seeing the bull turn finally back, 

Broke for it, plunging out through the first dusk, 

And sprang, and catching flung back on the car, and held, 

And pulled panting into the suck and safety of the inside cleats. 


You see them night after night: 

They meet on the corners, 

They say few words, quietly, and part quietly, 

They go on their way dreaming the one dream, 

In a whore’s bed, or a ship's berth, or a bum’s blanket, 

Sad and persistent, running through the lonely rivers of their 
minds 

The one dream: like a bond: the one future. 


And he in the field, hoeing, 
Heard the near train, 
And watching the cars saw who huddled in the cold light, 


And their hands lifted, a sign, 
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A symbol between them, 
The one sign caught between earth and sky, 
Like the meeting touch of their palms. 
William Herber 


SONNET 


His first time on the picket-line, he fixed 

Eyes on his young wife and her pale edged face 
Turned back to shield him as she kept the pace 

And shared his feelings strange and warmly mixed. 
A year before, their paintings had been sold, 

Small payments barely sheltering belief, 

And even now, pinned down by Home Relief, 

They squirmed, their shadowed anger not quite bold. 


Art needed contemplation, mellow life 

Between slow, steep discoveries—he stopped, 

He choked. Policemen, charging, smashed his wife 
And groaning, spitting teeth and blood, she dropped. 
Then deeply, not in momentary rage, 

The intellectual stripped, lunged from his cage. 


Maxwell Bodenheim 
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TWO POEMS 


NOT FRAGMENTS 


The mark of deer hooves in the muddy trail, 
On the beach, delicately pricked, sandpipers’ feet 
These are not fragments, but at once complete, 
The whole as strong as the imprints are frail; 
Antlers, veined ears, the sudden arc in space, 
Safety succeeding peril in one breath, 


The whir of little wings predicting summer's death, 


The mind perceives, as rain and waves erase 
From color broken into flowers, a downcast head 
The tree of sorrow blossoms in the brain; 
Patterns of sunlight, a bowl, a loaf of bread 

Are roots of joy, or loneliness, or pain. 

No tool contrives the whole, but in the air, 
Sprung from the faultless part, look, it is there 


WAKE 


In the silence of this roon 
Abruptly is revealed the loom 

Of her life; upon its idle beams 
Mouldered all she had of dreams 
No lover is kneeling down before 
Her body; and no sad 
Their grief about her; there she lie 


1earts pour 


1 


With arms spread as in late surprise 














KATHLEEN FOSTER CAMPBELL 


That no one ever wished to wring 
Submission from her, or to cling 
Gratefully to that thin hand. 
Death’s zeal she did not understand. 
Nothing animates the gloom 

Of this untenanted room: 

Neither loneliness nor lust 


Employed when it had breath this dust. 


Kathleen Foster Campbell 


ONLY DEATH 


Only Death 

Cannot be altered, 
Only Death 

Can keep 

Silence, where 

The footsteps faltered, 
And the eyelids sleep. 


Time can wake 
The longest season, 
Stir the barest 
Tree with green, 
Only Death, 
The final treason, 
Stills the scene. 
Mabel Simpson 
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THE OZARKS Han; 
Holl 
These are the lonely Ozarks; fold on fold A wi 
The crumbling limestone, mossy, drips; it carries Of tl 
The hidden stream between the twisted roots Ther 
Of oak and hickory down; through the steep hollow Of v 
Where nothing but shadow is and the dense weight Dest 
Of jungle-branches blocks the sky—the haunt Thre 
Of the rattlesnake and the spider,—it crawls down; Burr 
That stream milk-grey with limestone, brown with leaves, Tod 
Blown by innumerable autumn blasts to pierce Of tl 
To a wilderness in which no living man Whe 
Has ever dared to walk. 
These are the mountains Of st 
That have no history. Cut off from time, Thre 
None knew them but too late. The pioneers Thui 
Surged westward, and their wagons rolled too soon Lon; 
Out of the thickets to the plain. Here are Tot 
The people wearing an alien guise, who hung Tos 
To the flanks of the Cherokee, and fashioned homes In sc 
In tough unbreakable arms of hickory, Of v 
Scattered, remote. Scarcely these folk had known The 
The high rock and the silence of the noon, Blaz 


When the thunderhead from south came up to roar And 
Amid the ashes, striking the great pines down, into 
Ere darkness dwelt among them. They must choose Onl 
Not peace, nor good, but the black ways of war. = 

Vhi 


This is the land divided. North and South 
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Hang in tense grapple, choosing slope or plain, 
Hollow or stony ridge. The earth holds still 

A war unfinished—where the lean, sagging line 
Of the drab cabins scatters up the hill, 

There guns are stacked; and eyes awake to dream 
Of vengeance. This is a people that 

Destroyed its history—raging in drunken brawl 
Through the churchyard, kicking down mossy slabs, 
Burning the brown house, swarming into fields 
To drive the cattle off and set the feet 

Of the people to the fire, until they told 

Where was the buried gold. 


This is the land 
Of storms—cyclones in spring that twisted 
Through the dense hollow, cutting a swath through trees— 
Thunderstorms in the summer; in the fall 
Long files of laden cloud come up from south 
To thrust their pale spears through the rickety walls, 
To set rived shingles gaping, drown the house 
In sorrow and in sadness. It is a land 
Of waste, where nature sprawls, setting at naught 
The ruined plans of man. A land unknown; 
Blazing in summer with the sumach blooms 
And glossy leaves of oaks, as raindrops slide 
Into the shy stream, and beneath the boughs 
Only the darkness moves; where year on year 
The hawk hangs on the withered branch to tell 
Whatever it is that stirs among cloud-shadowed hollows. 


John Gould Fletcher 
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FIVE POEMS 





Sp 
NOTES FOR A BESTIARY si, 
mi 
(On many farms around large cities the pigs are fed on refuse fron cr 
hotels and restaurants. The smallest piece of their own flesh is enough r 
to cause a disease which renders them unmarketable. ) ” 
I hate the cunning mantis, lean, mimetic 
punning on the word prey. Overemphatic | qT 
subtlety’s distasteful. Give me us 
‘ L, 
the clean transparent pig Dt 
by 
He’s no economist—doesn’t care a grunt 
for the marginal cost of bacon. But his nicety can’t 
tolerate cannibalism: he learns al 
his own taste, gets worms. : 
I 
For man, thrusting his offal in the trusting snout, N 
lays a depth-charge of disease; then hangs round b 


as aerial convoy. Pig 
perishes in smoke and fog. 


The cost of bacon rises, ham is dear: 

the nicety of pigs had made the poor 
hungry. Warlords storm, 
boards talk, 
halls roar; 

while man kills man and eats him as before 


om 





TERENCE HEYWOOD 


NOT WITHOUT HAZARD 


Spring explodes like a bomb in the North Countries: 

masses Of snOWw-masonry 

crash; ice-panes are shattered; 

arboreal machine-guns rattle a rapid round of buds; 

and grass-bayonets perforate anachronisms with a wild accuracy. 


t 


The expectant ground is picketed with coltsfoot. Blasippor,' 
using surprise tactics, 

burst through precipitantly. Both are temporarily rebuffed 
by late frosts and an east wind. 


Straight from the mélée, 
and not without hazard, 
I have brought these jottings, registered seismographically. 
I want you to notice the handwriting 
No doubt it would be more intelligible if written up afterwards, 


but custom is a shock-absorber. 


LINGUISTIC 


Flesh will no longer be needed as an expletive, 
Sense will no longer be needed as an interpreter, 
When you have learnt to understand the heart’s idiom; 


To bear wordless sentences without flinching, 
Front face-unfogged-by features and smiles stripped 
Of lip-and-eye encumbrances without wincing. 





blue anemones 
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And for local atmosphere heaven will not require f 
Flowers and palmbranches. Even a platform the 
Will be superfluous and there will be no right hand. 


Do not look for any aggregations of atoms, 
Or for any flattering symbols of their relationship. 
(Flesh clings to flesh, but where is the cohesion? ) 





GRISAILLE 


I have seen lace-makers in Madeira, 
young girls laughing as with fingers nimble 
they lightly embroidered the shroud of their short-lived sight. Th 
Laugh, girls, laugh, for you may as well, | est 
you who forget that every thimble 
’s a funeral bell. 


I have seen gold-miners in Africa lik 
thousands of feet under, and have heard them singing as 
crude monotonous songs in Zulu and Sesuto. 
Sing, boys, sing while the heart is young, 
for the earth has phthisical echoes, bringing 
dust to the lung N 


I have seen road-menders in Piccadilly, bh 
muscular youths exchanging casual jokes 
as the rattling shattering road-drill battered the blocks. 
Jest, lads, jest till the dread year comes Et 
when the drill, not you, shall crack the jokes, W 


splitting the ear-drums. 


But wherever I have gone I have seen young people 
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for whom the nodal present is an empty pit, 
the past but a vast worm-casting, and the future 
a blank—a terrible non-future, giving 
to the unborn no sense-losing, no writ 
of not-living. 


HOLY LIVING AND WHOLLY DYING 


“Yet when each of us in his own heart looks 
He finds the God there far unlike his Books.” 
Fulke Greville 


This is the favorite walk of theological students, 
especially when the last leaf (tied on by expectancy) 
hangs from the hollow 
willow 


like a trunk-labei with the name MOURNFUL. And the fields are 
as bare as an interior by Hammershdi, though far vaguer 

through the cloudy ammonia 

of anaemia. 


Never will these chests be filled out by dogma, 
never will these mouths unlearn their feebleness 
through conned manual 
or ritual. 


Empty cones cover the sapless alders 
with black. In black also are the students, clinging 
to a church whose sustenance 


is abstinence, 
Terence Heywood 
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A NOTE ON STEIN AND ABSTRACTION 


HE PEOPLE for whom Gertrude Stein was a present influ- 

ence have by now influenced a generation that followed 
their own and this puts her rather in the light of grandmother 
to our present writing. As such she has no need, surely, either 
in the personal or the literary way, of an introduction. In the 
last analysis her work is done, as she herself tells you in the last 
and loveliest of these poems. 

To attempt to introduce her as a poet seems somehow equally 
futile after so many years, years in which she has produced vari- 
ously and plentifully. It is easy however to think of her as a 
poet, especially if you think of poetry as the direct and passionate 
addressing of a single object, for no one has possessed more fully 
than she this power of concentrated, unswerving and single mind- 
ed approach. In this sense even the long short story Melanctha, 
which was one of her earliest works, becomes something of a 
poem. In fact in much of her prose you meet recurrence to and 
calling and re-calling upon a single person or thing, and the 
prose style which she has invented for her use, being patterned 
and rhythmic not in the sense of set patterns and meters, but in 
the sense of the play and movement between the words them- 
selves, has in it a tone and quality which comes close to poetry. 

Whitman years before had brought poetry as close to the 
boundary line of prose as poetry could come without becoming 
prose. In Stein we find that prose has been brought across the 
line which he left, and I rather think that in her own mind the 
distinction was lost or, to speak more accurately, abandoned. In 
her work the two have become one. Sometimes we find her, 
as in these Stanzas in Meditation, giving a formal nod to the 
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past of poetry by the occasional addition of meter and rhyme. 
This formal nodding is the only thing she holds in common 
with contemporary poets. Her prosody is most usually just 
the ordinary diction of her prose, and since by her style, her 
nner, and her approach to subject matter she has influenced 
in no way the poets but only the prose writers, it is far more 
natural to think of her as belonging to prose. 

I rather think that the choice of which Miss Stein speaks 
in the last poem refers in part to the fact of her having elected 
to write in a manner which much of the time makes her con- 
crete meaning inaccessible to the reader. For want of a better 
word we may call this manner abstraction. I cannot tell you 
exactly why she so chose or, for want of space, enumerate the 
contemporary impulses which contributed to it. Suffice it to say 
that this was her choice and that she made it not for the purpose 
of confounding the reader, as some suppose, but because it was 
part of her literary fate to do so. This abstraction is neither the 
least nor the important part of her work but it was her destiny 
that in parts of her writing she was to push abstraction to its 


farthest limits and by so doing not to end, but to culminate a 


} 


tendency that has always been present in American writing. 
comparison of American and European writing will 
show the reader what I mean. You will find English authors 
constantly occupied with descriptions of the tangible whereas 
the early writers of our Eastern seaboard were concerned not so 
much with the actual happenings but with philosophizing and 
talking about the mental effect of these happenings. They de- 
scribe the tangible as little as possible and then mostly for the 
sake of coloring, usually a little dark, the results on the mind and 
emotions. All through Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, Melville 
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and Henry James you will find this tendency to discuss effects and th 
values rather than to stick to the tangible. m 

There are many reasons for this but chief among them was ul: 
the separation from England which stood for us as a parent, wi 
which separation left us the feeling of being rootless and without it, 
real origin and so cleared the air for abstraction. Another was it 
the effect of Puritanism on Eastern manners which prevented the of 
actual description of sin but allowed a preoccupation with its pl 
effects. Sin became in Hawthorne faun ears under hair, dark pe 
flowers and scarlet letters. In Melville the primitive, inevitable | 
but not quite mentionable became a great white whale. Grad- th 
ually the fun and fascination of talking about and not mentioning af 


spread to everything and reached its peak in Henry James where 
everything is thrown onto the mental plane and the sentence 


itself has become if not meaningless nearly unintelligible. In © 
him the pleasure of writing about something in particular nearly fc 
disappears and the fun of writing, pure writing, emerges. 

Stein takes the process a step further. In her mind as she g 
writes there is almost always a subject but that subject is often as f 
not her own private property. She writes about it but does not v 
name it, Or names it in such a way that its physical context can- is 
not be guessed. The excitement is in words themselves, in the I 
movement and interplay of the words S 

Either you like this or you don’t. More cannot be said on b 
that point. It has its justification in the fact that for many of us i 
the written word does not convey more (or different) than we y 
already know. We have each of us our individual knowledge f 


of life and the written word evokes and refreshes and makes lively 
that old knowledge but it does not tell us what the author knew. 
Not really. Even in the most concrete of naturalistic writing 
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ind this lack of understanding of the author’s real feeling about his 
matter is apparent to anyone. We have never seen the partic- 
was ular object which he describes. We have not seen the room in 
ont. which he saw it nor the people who surrounded it when he saw 
out it, nor can we know his emotional reaction to those people and 
was it is all of these things that go to make up the personal meaning 
the of the object he describes. When we read of this object we sup- 
its ply a like one from our own experience and its meaning and ap- 
ark pearance are colored for us by our own knowledge of it, not the 
ble author's. The writer's particular excitement is conveyed to us 
-ad- through the medium of his words and these words in turn excite 
ing | and revivify something we already know. 
ere | In abstract writing the words are given you more or less 
nce stripped of subject matter and it is through the author's excite- 
In | ment in them that your own excitement is roused. In the purest 
arly forms of abstract writing the excitement roused would I suppose 
be devoid of subject, at least theoretically, yet there are all de- 
she | grees of abstraction. In the last of these Stein poems one feels 
n as fairly certain in every word what thing it is around which that 
not word plays. This is fairly true too of the Spanish poem, but it 
can- is true only because the late war is close and because our mind 
the leaps immediately to that and one assumes that that was where 
Stein's mind was too. In this light the meaning of it would 
on be clear. Yet it is not necessarily clear. The meaning we give it 
f us is only accidental. You as a reader are free to do with it what 
we you like. The poem exists in itself and in its words. It is not 
-dge necessary to do anything. 
vely } Wendell Wilcox 
ew. | 
ting 
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POETRY IN THE MAKING at 

un 

HE COLLECTING of manuscripts has long been a func- wo 
tion of many libraries and a passion with some bibliophiles rat 
The literary researcher is usually able to find somewhere, in the pa: 
vaults of an institution or on the shelves of a well-wishing private D 


collector, manuscript materials that are pertinent to his work. lit 


Such materials are likely, however, to be disappointingly frag- 





mentary. They may be handsome copies in the author's hand- an 
writing of his finished product, identical in every comma with | sc 
the already published text. Or they may be the version which ea 
immediately preceded the copy which went to the printer, and me 


in which the variations from the familiar are comparatively un- 
important. Or they may be an early draft which differs so re- Su 
markably from the final work as the world knows it that the } th 


scholar is bitterly chagrined to discover that all the intermediate au 
versions, which must have tied this early draft to what came after, th 
are nowhere to be found. wi 


However valuable sentimentally such memorials are, they do 


not provide the scholar with the complete materials which he fa 
desires. He would like everything that went to the making of the sf 
work he is investigating: the rapid and often chaotic notes that in 
show the first impulse towards creation; the rough draft in which sp 
the material begins to take shape; the intermediate versions p 
however many there may be, through which the composition Ai 
progresses towards its final form; the proof-sheets, if they contain th 
revisions; and the final form itself as seen in the printed text or 
With such a dossier, consisting of absolute completeness for six | w 
or eight poems or essays, or for two or three novels, from different as 
periods of the writer’s career, the scholar could see his author in 
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at work, could follow the active creation step by step, could 
understand the processes of thought which produced the final 





inc- work. Such a dossier would constitute, in fact, a kind of biog- 
les. raphy of the author’s mind. If such materials existed for the 
the past, the critic could check his theories against a body of quite 
vate palpable evidence, and could develop his interpretation of the 
ork, literary phenomenon with more authority. 

rag- But such complete materials do not often exist for the past, 
ind- and it is obviously too late now to bring them into being. Every 
vith scholar who works on a literary figure does what he can to un- 
Lich earth them, and he is lucky if he can discover even a few frag- 
and ments that are to his purpose; he almost never succeeds in uncov- 
un- | ering the whole life history of a poem’s or essay’s development. 
re- | Such dossiers have to be made at once, as soon as possible after 
the } the work is published, and they can be made only with the 
iate author’s assistance. It is, therefore, only the living writer, or 
fter, the recently dead whose families can still supply the documents, 


who can be represented in all the fullness desirable. 


do At the Lockwood Memorial Library of the University of Buf- 
| he falo we began two years ago our efforts towards the building up 
the of a collection of these materials for contemporary poetry written 
that in English. We did not want just any manuscripts; we wanted 
hich special collections of manuscripts that would show, in the fullest 
ons, possible way, how typical and significant poems were written. 
tion And we hoped to see represented in our files every poet who, by 
tain the standards of any existing school of criticism, was of interest 
ext. or importance—sociologically, historically, or aesthetically. The 
six | whirligig of taste is too variable for us to trust our own judgment 
rent as to what the likings of the third century from now may be 
thor in regard to poetry 
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The purchase of such manuscripts was out of the question, 
Not only did we have no funds commensurate to the purpose, 
but values were too unsettled. Such materials as we wanted, if 
they existed at all, had seldom found their way to an open market; 
and we could not tactfully attach arbitrary prices to the work of 
so many different poets. Our only hope was to enlist the aid of 
the poets themselves, who might see the importance of what we 
were endeavoring to do. We thought that many of them would 
be interested and many were. But there was no doubt that, if 
we were to win their permanent interest, it would be necessary 
to see each one personally and explain in detail the purposes 
which we were trying to fulfill. This our funds would not per- 
mit, until the Carnegie Corporation came to our rescue with an 
experimental grant which would enable me to see and talk with 
as many poets as could be crowded into a three months visit to 
the British Isles. Thus began the second lap of our race against 
time to acquire and to preserve these tangible evidences of how 
the poet’s mind works. The first lap, conducted by letters alone, 
had been quiet, steady, a useful jog-trot of acquisition; the second 
was a terrific burst of speed, almost too strenuous, but achieving 
results that far surpassed our expectations. 

The British poets were more than merely cooperative; they 
were intelligently interested, magnificently generous, and hospit- 
able to a degree that was occasionally embarrassing. I saw over a 
hundred of all types and ages—the celebrated and the relativel) 
unknown, the traditional and the revolutionary, the serious and 
the playful, the complex and the simple, the popular and the 
unpopular. Some, to be sure, were more sympathetic than others 
but none that I met was unwilling to help towards the further- 
ance of our project. From most of them I was at once able to 
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tion, | get characteristic manuscripts, the beginnings of the dossiers we 
0Se, shall continue to expand; from the rest we have the promise 
d, if that they will forward such materials when they have them. 
rket; The uses to which such a collection can be put are extremely 
k of varied. As an eminent scientist has pointed out to me, it will 
id of provide the psychologist with tools which he has not hitherto 
t we possessed for the investigation of that seemingly most inexplic- 
ould able phenomenon, the creative imagination. When he has at his 
at, if disposal documents which trace the whole development of a poem, 
ssary from its first key-phrase or its first visual image, through every 
DOSES allusion or turn of thought by means of which the theme is ad- 
per- vanced, both those that are discarded and those that are strength- 
h an ened into a final solidity, he has something specific upon which 
with to base his theories. He no longer has to say that probably the 
jit to} poet's line of thought was thus and so; he can say what it defi- 
ainst nitely was. And if he can carry his investigation through enough 
how such courses, perhaps he can arrive at valid conclusions concern- 
lone, | ing the artist's creativeness and the steps by which it is achieved. 
cond | Iam not a psychologist; I do not know what the psychologist 
ving can do in his efforts to establish general principles, but the equip- 

ment for his work will be available and I hope he will use it. 
they I do know, however, to what purpose the literary investigator 
)spit- can utilize our collection. The prosodist, for example, can learn 
ver a more about the elaborate metrics of The Testament of Beauty 
rively from the emendations that crowd the pages of its first draft than 
; and he can from any amount of study given to its finished lines. 
1 the The grammarian can discover more about the individual poet's 
thers, | Varieties of syntax from the trial constructions recorded in early 
ether: versions than he ever could deduce from the polished final form. 
le to And, most important of all, the interpretative critic can find here 
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the best possible elucidation of a poem’s content. With so much 
corroborative evidence at their disposal individual critics will 
find it somewhat more difficult to read into a poem two quite 
different meanings. Much contemporary poetry is accused, often 
unjustly, of being unnecessarily obscure. It is amazing how 
frequently the seeming obscurity will vanish when the author's 
method of working is understood, as it can be understood if one 
takes the trouble to follow the poem’s growth step by step. 
Take, by way of illustration, a poem by Stephen Spender. One 
of our most instructive exhibits consists of the large notebook It 





which he used for working out most of his poems from 1931 of 


to 1933. In it appear version after version recording every 


change, every deletion and addition. Many of the poems are 


elaborately and so variously rewritten as to defy any attempt at | Th 
° — . eis } 

brief description, but one (with some omissions and some tele- mc 

scopings) lends itself very well to fairly succinct analysis. It is ex) 


a comparatively simple poem called The Pylons, well-known to 
every admirer of Spender’s work—a strong and vivid lyric, built 


wi 

round the sharp contrast between the disappearing placidity of 
rural England and the spectacular energy of the machine age as 
symbolized in the trail of pylons marching over the downs: 

The secret of these hills was stone, and cottages 

Of that stone made, TI 

And crumbling roads 

That turned on sudden hidden villages fo 


Now over these small hills they have built the concrete 

That trails black wire: 

Pylons, those pillars 

Bare like nude, giant girls that have no secret. | 


The valley with its gilt and evening look 
And the green chestnut T 
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h , 
am Of customary root 
will Are mocked dry like the parched bed of a brook. 
uite But far above and far as sight endures 
fren Like whips of anger 
: With lightning’s danger e 
now There runs the quick perspective of the future. 
] perspe 
10r's This dwarfs our emerald country by its trek 
one So tall with prophecy: 
Dreaming of cities 
Where often clouds shall lean their swan-white neck. 
One Through four pages of the notebook this poem takes its shape. 
ook It begins with a simple distich, housing the central figure out 
931 | of which the whole picture is to be developed. 
very They trek the tall perspective of the Future 
e SO Where often the cloud shall lean its swanwhite neck. 
t at | There is the germ of the poem, which must grow into something 
| é s . n é 
ele- more complete, more explicit, more detailed. The first start at 
It is expansion is unsuccessful, a brief, flat line, 
a 0 They stand above our little hills 
yuilt ae . 2 ‘ 
which is unhappily developed through several rewritings into 
y Of ; 
+a They stand with weeping hands and with strange pity 


Above our small chalk downs 

Like girls of a tall race, unused to country 
Graceful, deprecating, 

And debonnair from towns 


This, which obstinately refuses to take on the compactness of 
form the poet wants, is abandoned, and a new start is made: 


Above our small chalk downs, where winding roads 
Meet hidden villages, and loads 

Of stones, the secret of these hills, lie on the paths 
The pylons wreathe 

Their tendrils of sad wire 


This is better. The image of stone, the old stone which is the 
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genuine backbone of the country, suggestive of its centuries-old 
changelessness, can be played up in contrast to the new, proud 
concrete pillars which are the symbols of the future. But still 
the form has not shaped up, so, after having thrown off a figure 


Like the huge compass arm 


That swings to its prodigious north At 
which won't fit in at all but which serves admirably, in a changed co 
form, for the beginning of a later poem, he makes a fresh be- tal 
ginning, and this time the form develops itself naturally out of Wi 
the contrast between the stone and the pylons: fir 

The secret of these hills is stone and cottages in 


From that stone made 
And crumbling roads 
That turn on sudden hidden villages “ 





Now over these small downs, they have built the pylons 


: 
Tall concrete pillars } q 
That trail black wire ot 
It is to be a four line stanza, the terminal lines longer than tks a 
middle ones, and with each pair linked either by rhyme or by | tt 
suggestively similar sounds. The second stanza causes some | * 
trouble but is at first left as: 
Now over these small hills they have built the concrete 
That trails black wire: 
Pylons, those pillars 
Nude like a race of girls that have no secret. 7 
And the third comes with little effort, t 
The valley with its gilded, evening look q 
And the green chestnut 
Of comfortable root 
Are withered like the parched bed of a brook. 
Then, after considerable verbal ingenuity has been exercised over | ¢ 
a variety of minor changes, the concluding stanzas evolve: } 
But far above, and far as sight endures, ( 


As quick as thunder 
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And with its danger 
-old There moves the swift perspective of the future, 
oud Which, dwarfing hills and valleys in its trek 
still . . . . * 
rure . . . . . 
And often the cloud shall lean its swanwhite neck. 

At this point he starts at the very beginning again with a new 
ged copy. The early stanzas receive little revision, but the fourth 
be- takes on its later form, and the poet is ready for his struggle 
t of with the fifth which must properly enclose the thought of that 

first distich, towards which the first four stanzas have been build- 

ing. It offers difficulties: 
That dwarfs our emerald custom by its trek 
“Custom” is important. Into that one word is packed the long, 
| quiet history of these hills before electric currents were dreamed 
| of, but it won't do. In this position it is too puzzling; yet its 
tke | content must go into the poem. Therefore, he goes back to the 
- by | third stanza, and the chestnut’s roots are made “customary” in- 
ome | stead of “comfortable.” 


That dwarfs our emerald country by its trek 
So tall and yet with pity 
Dreaming of cities 
Where often the cloud shall lean its swanwhite neck. 
The note of “pity,” the pity of the pylons looking down upon 
the customary hills, has been struck before, but it doesn’t ring 
quite true. It is not big enough. “Prophecy” comes in instead, 
and the poem, except for further minor corrections, is finished. 
This, in rough outline and with the omission of many inter- 
over | esting small revisions, is the history of the making of The Pylons. 
Most of the poems in Spender’s notebook present more compli- 
cated problems of composition and of thought than does this 
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relatively direct example, but its interpretation will serve to sug- 
gest what more capable scholars will be able to extract from 
our collection, when it contains such materials for the whole 
of modern poetic activity. 

We have still a long way to go. Our files are not yet so rich as 





to breed any complacency on our part. Though American poets d 
have been already most generously responsive to letters, it is ; 
unlikely that they will be fully represented until we have been | 5 
able to see them individually, as we have seen their British col- a 
leagues. Personally to seek their aid is the next item on our 
agenda. And then there is the question of the books and period- U 
icals which are vital equipment to such a collection. We want 
every first printing of every significant modern poem and every . 
subsequent printing which may incorporate textual revisions. ie 
This means that we must acquire a vast number of books and } ~ 
magazines which it is not always easy to find and which are fre- - 
quently unpleasantly expensive. But we have made a good start; x 
already the collection of printed materials is extensive. As it : 
approaches completeness, it will constitute, with the dossiers of | . 
manuscripts around which it is growing and to which it is the | 

necessary complement, a laboratory for research in the field of 98 
poetry such as we believe has not hitherto existed. And, when ; 


we have completed the primary labor of collecting, we hope to 
make available, by means of the new microfilm processes, the : 
most important of our holdings to scholars situated anywhere 
throughout the English-speaking countries. 

Charles David Abbott 
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PART III 


SYMBOL — RHYTHM — METAPHOR 


O HUMAN soul will ever see the infernal regions described 
by Dante. No one will ever visit a heroic isle where Correg- 
gio’s women and Michelangelo's men have immortal physical 
life, brought into being by a Pygmalion or by a sculpturing Pro- 
metheus. The supernature of art is not of time nor place: it is 
Utopia and Uchronia. No man disembarks there from a phan- 
tom ship, nor is anyone thrown on that shore from a winged 
horse. This supernature is not another form of nature and the 
artist does not give knowledge of absolute perfection of the hyper- 
sensible world, but the feeling of it or, better still, the need for it 
He does not describe such a world, he symbolizes it. Art is the 
synthesis of real and ideal. This synthesis, however, is not at- 
tained by any process of logic, but by allusive and symbolic 
likeness. 

The first and fundamental symbol is rhythm. In space, rhythm 
means the representation of every point as if it necessarily deter- 
mined the location of every other point within the chosen limits. 
In time, rhythm means the representation of each moment in a 
given succession, as if all preceding and subsequent moments con- 
verged towards it. Symmetry unifies space; rhythmic line unifies 
and extends time spacially. In this world of discontinuity and 
successions, rhythm or proportion indicates the need for ubiquity 
and simultaneousness and thus merges time with eternity, space 
This is the third of a series of three articles written in Italian by G. A. 


orgese and translated by Frances Keene and Lucille Bunzl. The author 
wishes to acknowledge the help of Edouard Roditi.—ED. 
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with infinity and the relative with the absolute. Such is the sub- 
stance of “number”; and the name of meta-mathematics, not of 
metaphysics, applied in a subtle sense to poetry, needs little justi- 
fication. 

Analogously, metaphor and simile overcome differences without 
eliminating the elements of the difference. If words, as signs 
for concepts, rationalize and crystallize the realm of the real, con- 
versely accent and rhythm, this supreme game with words, cause 
the sensuous and immediate values of life to emerge again from 
the rational significance of words. A symbol, be it rhythm or 
metaphor or any other equation, is thus a transfiguration of the 
real, inspired by an intimate and universal model akin to a reli- 
gious revelation. And a treatise of poetics-—-aimed not at pre- 
scribing rules for making poetry but at describing historically and 
philosophically what poetry is—could be neither a grammar, nor 
a prosody, nor a logic, nor a harmony, nor an engineering manual, 
nor a geometry. It should be, first of all, a book of symbolics and 
a mythics, and the point of its attention should be chiefly directed 
to the problems of simile—or metaphor—and rhythm. 


SUPERNATURE AND SUPERHUMANITY IN ART — ARTISTIC PROGRESS 


“Ces mymphes,” said Mallarmé in the inspired vision of his 
Faun, “Je les veux perpétuer”: I wish to immortalize that which 
appears in my soul. But what is the meaning of immortality? 

If it is true that the ancients, because of the crude development 
of their mechanics and technical instruments, could err in the 
naturalistic and realistic direction of art, they were equally equiv- 
ocal, because of their relatively limited experience of space and 
time, concerning the immortality of the artist and of the work 
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ib- of art. Hence their maxims: “non omnis moriar” and “aere 
of perennius.” But we know that Apelles died, that Leonardo died, 
ti- that little of the poetry which perished was retrieved from the 
Egyptian graves, that ancient music is silent, that even bronze 
ut is dust and that little of all that was written or sculptured during 
yns_ | the centuries survives even in the consciousness of time. Time, 
on- which rushes past and is silent, corrodes marble, corrupts metal. 
use | From this viewpoint too, we moderns accept, without argument, 
om } Leopardi’s denial of glory. On the other hand, we do not wish 
or to call immortal that which dies with us; we refuse to consider 
the as immortality the impersonal merger with the eternal, this 
eli- | “drowning in the universal,” modern philosophy’s euphemism for 
wre death, Erinys renamed Eumenides. 
ind Quite different is the immortality to which the artist aspires, 
nor } not for himself or for his work, but for the world which he strives 
ual, to represent and symbolize. He wishes to symbolize a world 
and which, if it were actually transferable into conscious reality, would 
ted be, because of its own perfection, exempt from destruction and 


the germs of corruption and death. Necessity, in this world, 
would be liberty; and liberty, necessity. 


- There is a desire to exclude the contingent, the coincidental, 

the fortuitous. Each element strives to be indispensable, homo- 
his geneous, stable and harmonious. Here, evil aspires to become 
ich innocence, chaos to become dance, not only because of the specific 
? process of catharsis described by Aristotle, and certainly not be- 
ent cause of the restrictions suggested by the moralists and peda- 
the gogues, but because of the inevitable effect of rhythm on matter. 
uiv- | It is impossible for passion, if reined by rhythm, really to become 
and fury, or for wrath, if expressed in song, actually to be deadly, 
york or for desperation, if set forth in numbered accents, to be wholly 
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deprived of consolation. Thus arises the beatific and credulous 
incredulity of the spectator when he beholds evil and crime re- 
figured or transfigured by art. 
It is thus clear why Plato considers beauty as a sensory imita- 
tion of the idea; why, in Kant’s Critique of Pure Judgment artistic 
genius is interpreted as intelligence operating in the manner 
of, and instead of, nature; why the transcendental idealism of 
Schelling states that art determines the production of “freedom | 
of the phenomenon”; and why, according to Nietzsche, there 
exists only an aesthetic justification of existence. Although all | 
these thinkers have attempted to force art to achieve its purpose 
by means essentially foreign to it or condemned art, out of an 
excess of love, because it was incapable of setting forth meta- 
physics metaphysically, art is still capable only of perceiving the | 
absolute in myths and not by logic. } 
Kant has erred less than any other from the straight path 
which does not lose itself in the Shelleyan cult of “intellectual 
beauty.” He avoided both exclusive types of aesthetics: the nat- 





uralistic aesthetics which idolize experience and the mystic aes- 
thetics which heap upon art all the burdens of the spirit, the 
former claiming that all life is art and the latter that all art is life 
A passage from Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (VIII, 8-25) per- 
haps adumbrates best the relationship of art to nature: “For the 
earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject to vanity, 
by reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope. Because 
the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. For 
we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. And not only they, but ourselves also, even 
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lous we groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
al redemption of our body.” A Nature purified, redeemed, freed 
from corruption and death, a Nature upon which grace has been 
ita- bestowed, transfigured as if it had been restored to glory; that 
Stic is the world of inspiration and of the work of art. And the 
ner progress of art consists, above all, in progressive redemption and 
| of spiritualization of reality. So that even elements of the real which 
lom first appeared as prosaic, trivial or ugly, and in any case not worthy 
ere of aesthetic grace, are now gradually justified and redeemed by a 
all light ever more penetrating. 
ose | 
on CONFLICTS IN ART — MASTERPIECE AND FRAGMENT 
eta- 
the Many conflicts, in art, are solved by this concept: the conflict 
of individual expression and collective historical progress, of the 
vath | individual and the universal, of art and morality, of art and 
tual nature, of art and truth, of genius and work, of inspiration and 
nat: technique. But the corollaries cannot all be developed here. 
aes- However, the conflict between construction and lyric quality, be- 
the tween masterpiece and fragment, may be used as a conclusive 
life example 
per- The ancients, long before our time, were aware that not all of 
the Homer was beautiful. Horace even surprised the poet nodding. 
tion The theory of the fragment or of the pure lyrical unit was 
nity, definitely formulated, in the last century, by Edgar Allan Poe, 
use in his lecture upon the poetic principle. Its explanation lies in 
> of the fact that the instantaneous light of inspiration cannot be trans- 
For ferred into the finished work without growing dim: “The music 
ain of the eternal poem has become a little verse.” If it were possible 
ven to realize the faultless, the artist would be beyond art and become 
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identical with divine perfection. But, the shorter and more con- 
cise the work, the more it seems to contain of that first light 
and, on the contrary, as every aesthetic experience has shown, 
the vaster and more architectural the work, the more evidently 
imperfect it appears. 

On the other hand, following the path of the fragment, one 
reaches the interjection, the sigh, the silence, the blank sheet of 
paper of Mallarmé, the most perfect lyricism which is that of 
the poem never yet written. The lyric cell moves us only because 
an artistic organism is presumed of which it might be a part 
And the beauty of the torso, of the ruin or of the anonymous 
fragment, is nothing more than the evidence of a greater beauty 
to which we attribute it. Thus, no fragment is satisfactory in 
itself. And, on the other hand, there is no absolute masterpiece 
whatever the use and misuse of this word during the centuries, 
not a single work of poetry of any length exists which an ordinary 
critical intelligence could accept in its entirety. 

The conflict is resolved in the belief that all works of art are 
large or small fragments of a single work of art; or, if we wish, 
of a masterpiece, but of one necessarily incomplete and imperfect 
This masterpiece is the aesthetic history of the human race. 


ART AS SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 

The coming times, as seems probable, will maintain firmly the 
affirmations of recent aesthetics: the concept of the positive 
autonomous existence of art and the distinction of its means and 
ends from those of the other activities of the spirit. But it seems 
probable that, from this point of departure, new means of meet- 
ing the concrete problems of art and of giving art its true posi- 
tion, in the life of the spirit, will be tried. 
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Outline of a Poetics: Part Ill 


= | Art stands not above nor below philosophy and religion: it 
ght stands beside them on an equal plane, not first nor last. Just 
-— as reality is the world of the particular, and philosophy the world 
itly of the identical, so is art the world of likeness. The absolute, 
formulated by philosophy and revealed by religion, is made real 
~ by art through symbols. We can say that art is metaphysics, but 
of symbolic metaphysics, mythical and rhythmical. Art is religion, 
of but not iconoclastic, therefore a religion of icons and images 
_ which does not become idolatry. 
art. 
ous THE ARTIST IS NOT CHILDLIKE — ART IS PRAYER 
—y Art finds its true level as long as it is not required to usurp 
y in the instruments of the other activities of the spirit. Art is not, 
_ as the aesthetes claim, superior to all things; and it is not “the 
sat music of the people” as Socrates called it in the prologue of the 
may Phaedo, degrading it by comparing it with the lofty music which, 
in his opinion, was philosophy alone. Art is also loftiest music, 
_ and not even the Abbé Bremond grasped all the truth, although 
rish, he profoundly understood the consanguinity of art and religion, 
fect when he stated that art aspires to rejoin prayer. 

Art, in its own way, has already become prayer, transfiguring 
reality into a superior reality which is worthy of our acceptance 
and adoration. 

the G. A. Borgese 
itive 

and P.S. Several years after this essay was written the author must 
-ems state that his point of view has shifted from a neo-Platonic or 
heet- neo-Kantian—i.e. static—metaphysics to a dynamic and evolu- 
posi- tionary one. The world is no longer to him a dualism of appear- 


ance and substance, but a process of perfectibility in which Time 
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is a function, not a mask, of Eternity. Thus art, no longer a the 
theoretical revelation of the Absolute, becomes much rather active cor 
than contemplative, an agency—strongly practical in purpose— res 
for change and progress, a correction of the Universe. Its sym- po 
bols and metaphors, its myths and rhythms, are proposals (or ce 
models, or patterns) to Nature and History. Its essence is crea- ab: 
tive imagination. 

Under this new angle, however, none of the foregoing formula- its 
tions concerning art and poetry needs undergo any substantial ari 
change. Even the aesthetic interpretation of St. Paul’s passage tra 
remains valid. ‘ 

G. A.B. ‘ 
gL 
th 

REVIEWS J 


NO SHALLOW STREAM 


The Connecticut River and Other Poems, by Reuel Denney. Yale I 
University Press. 
HE CRITIC who is to testify to the quality of imagination 
exhibited in any group of poems may feel called upon to 
examine the principle whereby the poet selects from the sum 
of available experience, real or imagined, one experience that will 
serve as a basis for the finished poem. So examined, the individ- 
ual poems in this book bespeak a formidable series of imagina- N 
tive acts; for each is based upon an experience (I use this term 
here to describe an element in a literary work, not one in its 


l 


author's biography ) that carries within its irreducible particularity 
a 
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e¢— 
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No Shallow Stream 


the germ of universalization which so inevitably communicates its 
contagion to the susceptible organism of the modern mind. What 
results from this principle of selection in Mr. Denney’s case is a 
poetry whose initial impulse is always toward some equatorial 
center where the polar attractions of mere imagism and mere 
abstraction are equal and cancel each other. 

This initial impulse, however sound, does not always realize 
itself in terms of single poems. The failure, when it does occur, 
arises, on the most obvious level, from what is perhaps the cen- 
tral weakness in Mr. Denney’s work: one of structure. His un- 
successful poems are characterized by a radical informality in the 
ordering of their parts. Thoughts and images that are inade- 
quately prepared for jut forth conspicuously, and a very few of 
the poems seem actually incomplete, or arbitrarily completed by 


mnality 





lity of phrase where no correspondent formal finality exists. 
Such a falsification may be the result of the introduction of an 
element that stands apart from the essential movement of thought 
poem (7 Poet and the Scholar), or of the imposition 
of a universal that the particular experience will not sustain (The 
| 1 And typically it is the poems that concern themselves 
most directly with social injustice that lend themselves to these 
ws. Death, the meaning of the past, the impact of scientific 
ibstraction with its fierce and fear-born magnetism are 
th rsals for which the poet finds the wholly appropriate 
symbol in particularized ¢ xperience. 

I should like t ymment on certain more specific aspects of 
Mr. Denney’s technique. Especially praiseworthy, it seems to me, 
is his use of imagery. Through a scrupulous selection of con- 
crete details, he can invoke the quality of a way of life with all 
the dramatic tensions and complexity that attend upon it. For 
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an instance, these lines that isolate the essence of New England 
at the period of its exuberant mercantile expansion: 


And the ladies making tea in governors’ mansions 
Speak soft the Indian names, the adulteries 

Honey and rum, the captain’s nightly bottle, 

Are sunk at last in the oriental seas. 


His rhythmic and stanzaic patterns, though generally controlled 
and subtle, are sometimes flawed by variations which have n 
apparent function internal to the poem and which, like certain of 
his uses of slang, serve only to italicize his strenuous modernity 
Moreover, his similes occasionally are merely ornamental and 
actually divert the poem’s formal movement; and there are two in 
stances (in the first stanza, respectively, of The Connecticut Rit 
and For My Girl’s Birthday) where a simile that is essential t 
the movement obscures the immediate object of comparison 
But directly opposed to these examples is For You, where a mag 
nificently controlled series of metaphors flourishes richly unde: 
the discipline of a complex rhyme scheme; and opposed, too. are 
the highly functional symbols in William Rowe’s Hoy 
Cromlech, The Laboratory Midnight, McSorley’s Bar, and 
Mathematician’s Dream. 

To conclude: Mr. Denney’s accomplishment, as defined by the 
present volume, is considerable; but I prefer to beg the question 
of his promise. What can one predict for the honest poet who 
without falsifying its poetic particularity, is attempting the diff- 
cult strategy of embodying within his work a rhetoric adequate 
to current social problems? 
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REVIVIFYING THE FAMILIAR 


Lines at Intersection, by Josephine Miles. The Macmillan Co. 
A reader who has followed the work of Josephine Miles with 

interest since she began to appear in undergraduate periodicals 
will observe a significant change in her style. In the later poems 
in this book she has forsaken ornament for a stark simplicity, like 
a woman who puts on black with pearls. In these poems we 
rarely miss the embroidered line. What is left out speaks more 
loudly than what is included. Consequently she is able to use 
colloquial language with excellent artistic results. 

Played ball yourself once, mister? 

Once, yes. No talker, mister 


Picks up no stray balls, makes no remark, 
Sticks around till dark. 


Given so much, we hardly need the last stanza in which we find: 


The tree where he leaned not warm to touch 
The grass not trodden very much 

The curb where he stood as cold as stone 

In the dark when he is gone. 

Here is a world made vivid by the elimination of detail, a 
world of small pictures brightly illuminated. We have the line- 
man, calling his girl in the central office from the middle of a tele- 
phone pole, the newsboy tossing papers on the early morning 


doorstep, the hosiery salesman toiling up the hill amid the noise 


of scooters, rakes and babies on the lawn. We are not asked 
(thank God!) to approve or disapprove these employed or un- 
employed. We do better than that; we enter into their lives and 
see through their eyes, moving down the damp, dark street with 
the boy “drowned with sleep”, waking suddenly with the whistle 
and light on a doorstep 
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Sees at a door a light, Herald, Sir? 

Wakes to the whistle and light, Herald, Sir? 
To the latch lifted and the face’s blur 

Wakes; wakes coin, day, greeting, Herald, Sir? 


Emotion, poignancy and sensual charm are here under careful 
control, but in a few of the poems they come uppermost, as 
when the arclight shines across the areaway, lighting against its 
will the sleeping face that had carried darkness even in noonday 
The most pronounced emotional effect is achieved by the unex- 
pected twist of thought, the line that calls up depths of conjecture 
or stimulates a dormant associational center in the reader's mind 
For Futures is an example: 


When the lights come on at five o'clock on street corners 
That is Evolution by the bureau of power, 

That is a fine mechanic dealing in futures 

For the sky is wide and warm upon that hour, 


But like the eyes that burned once at sea bottom, 

Widening in the gloom, prepared for light 

The ornamental standards, the glazed globes softly 

Perceive far off how probable is night 

The refreshing quality of Lines at Intersection is due partly t 

the immediacy of perception with which familiar things are got 
ten down on paper, and partly to the sophisticated humor which 
underlies even the most serious poems. If this humor relaxes, if 
the verse becomes didactic or obvious, or if the author ever makes 
the mistake of running after current fashions, she will have to 
invent a more intricate line to hold the reader. There is the 
faintest foreshadowing of this possibility in one or two of the 
poems, but it is not sustained. The more cryptic poems, such as 
Seer, suddenly unravel when you have fumbled for a moment 
and found the clew: 
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Revivifying the Familiar 


The psychic metaphysician sat tight in the white 
Shine of the rocks outside Riverside, 

It was like living in a world of mirrors 

The left-hand rocks and leaves so took the light, 
The left of cornflakes in the kitchenette 

So took the light “ea 


Here the subject is little more than an excuse for the pleasant jug- 





gling of words and rhymes, as in much of the experimental poetr 
falla 

Poe n be esc wrapping their sorrows or imagined sor 
row melodious phrases or using art to create an unreal world 
for themselves. They can be realists of the more brutal variety 
yruising their hearers with over-emphasis. When they are willing 
be nothing but ists, to paint at brush-length the microcosm 
life, we have reason to be grateful. The spotlight can 
single out only a small circle on the stage; the human eye and 
t a minute and significant section of the 


YOUNG IRELAND 


Leslie H. Daik 


d by 


“non-bourgeois 
Daikin ha 


poets in his Introduction 


In an anthol f 40 Irish 


G ye Twili Mr. Leslie H 


pt ETS 


S paid his respects 


Although 


la < - ] rey 
the older or pourgeols 


taking some interest in Yeats on account of that poet’s evident 


1ess of social changes, he thinks that the 


of Yeats’s later political poetry has been a bad influence; induc- 


tragic pessimism 





ing cynicism and driving the younger men “away from politics” 
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(i. e. Ireland and all its problems) to Paris and into the waste 
lands of interiorization and technical experiment. “The bour- 
geois poets in Ireland,” he tells us, have always heralded “dooms- 
day of Kingdom Come,” and Yeats has lately heralded Doomsday 
We are now asked to listen to “the voice of the worker, of the 
small farmer, of the middle class man of the towns, articulating 
his right to inherit beauty, blue skies, peace and above all else, 
security in daily life.” 

I listen, but without being convinced that the rise of the pro- 
letariat in Ireland is to be accompanied by a fresh aesthetic out- 
look on life. There are some interesting things in the volume; 
but I fear that they come, not from proletarians, but from “writers 
of the middle-merchant-classes,” now “brought nearer to the 
workers in sympathy by sharpening economic crises.” In his 
defiance of “intellectual good society,’ Mr. Bryan McMahon has 
added a new verb to the language, to Dunsany. 

Till I have split the willow-wand; till I have fired and missed 
I refuse to be Dunsanied, I refuse to be dismissed. 

When the rich man takes his pen in hand to mystify his ilk, 

That's a dire and dread affliction cured alone by ferret’s milk 


Genius sleeps beside the crossroads, grasping blunted pen, 
With suicides and unbaptized and bearded foreign men 


Jimmy Joyce and Padraic Colum; Aldous Huxley, G. K. C., 
For the sake of homeless orphans why not charge an entrance fee? 
Other contributors in this category are effective in the manner 
of T. S. Eliot or in that of Auden, Madge, etc., and the English 
“communist” poets. They are very modern and free. By the 
way, used we not to be told—and I think told truly—that the 
dangerous revolutionary is always distinguished by a conservative 
taste in literature and the arts? And the verse that Mr. Daikin 
has brought back from the crossroads (he has traveled, he tells 
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aste us, through Ireland in search of manuscripts, ballads and warsongs 
sur- | of unknown “anti-imperialists”) is old-fashioned stuff enough, 
ms- shrilly full of that “Kingdom-come” which he has stigmatized as 
day, a bourgeois trait. It derives from, but compares ill with, the 
the popular poetry of young Ireland of a hundred years ago, ridden 
ting though that also was by the clichés of popular education and the 
else, newspapers. It is not to be denied, however, that Mr. Daikin has 
provided his country with a book which has some significance 
pro- as a social and political document; and his preface, which wraps 
out- Karl Marx round in the green flag (some of his contributors how- 
me; ever have spotted the green with the papal colors), is certainly an 
iters arresting piece of special pleading. Joseph Hone 
the 
his 
has BUSINESS AND POETRY 
Fy IM Another W ld The Autobiography f J UutS Untermeyer. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
On a former occasion in these pages (July 1938) I wrote an 
article about the unsuccessful poets of the W.P.A. and called it 
Bread and Poetry. It was a very unpleasant task and the article 
made a moving impression on Congress: A good many poets were 
.e? dropped from the Writers’ Project to Home Relief. The editors 
nner of PoETRY have given me a chance to redeem myself with a re- 
olish view of Louis Untermeyer’s autobiography, and this, it must be 
- the confessed, is a pleasanter task. For here is a man who has made 
- the poetry out of business and business out of poetry and, as the 
ative jacket adds: “He is one of the few literary figures who have 
ikin made a success in both... .” The book should be read by all 
tells Americans whose god or man is success and who still haven't 
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found the right formulas for getting on. Here they will find 
the right virtues salted with just the right wisecracks and a tone 
of self-deprecation in keeping with the Business Men’s Lunch 
Club. And those who've had trouble making friends will find 
no such trouble here: This is no Jimmy Whistler's “art of making 
enemies.” James was no salesman of paintings 


Nonetheless, there seems to be something wrong in the estate 





of Untermeyer: the hundred and ty acre farm in the upper 
lirondacks. In a foreword to his three sons (to whom the 
book is dedicated) the autobiograph ys: “You, at about ele 
are so young, and I, at about fifty-three, am, alas, so old. By the 
time you are ready to read this, if you ever read it at all, we 
be ... in different worlds.” From Another World tries to rec 
struct the past for the children—'something between a history 
of a period and an autobiograph The emphasis will be 


strongly on the former, for there will be little of my ‘inner’ self 
less of my own work, and nothing (if I can help it) of my emo 
tional maladjustments.” But, for the adult mind, and for all and 
not just the happy few of Untermeyer’s contemporaries, th 
tory is incomplete and charmingly biased. And the aut 
raphy is so carefully veiled as to leave out all reference t 
tain fine American poet except for the blunt “my first wif 
the “less of my own work” is amply compensated throug! 
written to “my dear Louis” by famous contemporarie 
no quarrel with the book, no quarrel with the author, ¢ tf 
the unfair portions and a deliberate silence toward other wort 
Aad the average reader should be at least forewarned against 
“the tricks of the trade.” There are many fine tricks in this warm 
sounding book which have no place in the world of poetry 
There are, on the other hand, many laudable pages in the 
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ind book. No-one could ask for more than Untermeyer gives to the 





one following: To Oppenheim, Amy Lowell, Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, 
nch | Fri Bill” Benét and Elinor Wylie, Nathalia Crane. The chap- 








find te! el,” above all, is brilliant and stimulating. And the 
ing | lines on 1d “Vachel” tactfully reveal a tragic love affair 
While we learn nothing new about “Amy” and “Robert,” their 
tate | « letters are priceless. Some of the lines in the Frost letters 
per will live as lon s the poet. There are likewise tributes to 
the Mencken, “Red” Lewis, Rockwell Kent—who is almost “super 
col the Fugitive poets, and D. H. Lawrence—with reserv 
the t The story The Masses shows the whilom socialist strain 
will [ rm he worl lid at the side of Eastman, Dell, 
on | Reed At Young John Sloan One hates tO read how 
Ir eve conclus which, in describing the decline of The Mass 
be ridicules its founders because they are not what they were, and 
elf. ref to th 10or himself And I travel about these states 
10 lecturing on 'N Frontiers in American Culture,’ teaching 
nd teachers what not teach and coddling my memory. I tr 
to | h ital nor satirical, but 
In the chapter on The Seven Art a chapter which has been 
\ ith gi re by other hands—we learn that this 
{ I ’ h curious fish as G T/ 
ers 0 l R v, Contact, Exile, Close Up, The 
ve Gl The D Dealer, This Quarter, Broom, Secessic nd 
fos ] t nd there follow some sneering comments. The 
hies sneers are acceptable, but not the misstatement of facts: At least 
inst thre id possibly four of these funny ventures were born before 


arm T Seven Arts. The book moves along, always entertainingly. 
to foreign shores, to the British poets, to Arthur Schnitzler, to 


the Mussolini, and others. Finally we come to a chapter—“Home 
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Is the Place”’—which alone should sell many copies. Here are 
all the right things about America. “Here stimulus never flags, 
and truth, dispossessed abroad, is at home.” This is all pretty 
swell if you know what the author means by the truth. Some 
of us have a notion that there is still some truth abroad and that 
we ourselves are not quite as perfect as some fancy. But we 
don’t say this at public functions. Not if we want to get along 
and rub elbows with the B.P.O.E. The autobiography moves 
along to the jacket itself which concludes that its author “devotes 
himself to raising peas, petunias, potatoes, parsnips, pansies, 
platycodons, paronomasias (‘puns’ to you!) and poetry. He 
hopes to keep on doing this until he is ninety, when he plans to 
settle down to really serious work.” No one wishes him more 
success in that direction than I do. 
Autobiographically yours, 


Alfred Kreyml 
NEWS NOTES 


ROM all accounts, the recent production of Hart Crane’s The B é 
by the Bennington Theatre Studio under the direction of Arch Lauteret 


was a very brilliant and remarkable experiment in presenting poetry as 
theatre. 
No attempt was made to convert the poem into a play. With the 


elimination of the “Indiana” and “Cape Hatteras” sections 
as written, by a series of leaders and choruses representing figures derived 
from the legends and symbols Crane evokes. The action was dance-like, 
a formalization of movement based on the rhythms and dynamics of the 
poetry. The stage, without locale or descriptive function, was designed 
to accommodate movement and to permit, through the use of lights, an 
appearance as rapidly changing as the flight of images in the poem. The 
spoken lines were “orchestrated” by pitching the voices, by alternating 
one with many voices, and by an instrumental score which supported and 
augmented the words and action. In addition to Mr. Lauterer, three 
faculty members collaborated on the production: Ben Belitt, whose own 
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ire poetry allies him with the Crane tradition, directed the speaking; Martha 

gs. Hill furnished the choreography; and Gregory Tucker, of the music 

; faculty, wrote the score. 

tty “Everyone agreed,” writes Mary J. Shelly, “that The Bridge was extraor- 

ne dinarily successful. Among the people who were here were Philip Horton, 
whose biography of Crane we had all been digesting, and R. P. Blackmur, 

lat who gave us some very interesting critical comment, both on Crane 

we and on the production.” Three performances were given, on December 
13th, 14th, and 15th, in the College Theatre at Bennington, Vt. 

ng 

7eS Book manuscripts for competition in the Yale Series of Younger Poets 


should be sent before March Ist to the Yale University Press, New 
tes Haven, Conn. The series is edited by Stephen Vincent Benét and is open to 
American poets under thirty who have not yet published a book of poems. 
Manuscripts of forty-eight to sixty-four pages are acceptable. In addi- 
He tion to royalties, the author of the winning volume receives a prize of 


one hundred dollars 





- J This spring Jean Starr Untermeyer will occupy the Ford Madox Ford 
re Chair of Creative Literature at Olivet College. It was cccupied last year 
by Sherwood Anderson 
In a speech on Libraries in the Conte mporar) Crisis delivered at the 
Carnegie Institute, Archibald MacLeish had a trenchant word to say 
about the quality of information generally dispensed by lecturers on 
, poetry. Observing that “ignorance has never stopped the mouths of lec- 
turers,” he pointed out that “American notions of American poetry are 
almost wholly formed by people who, if they spoke only out of know!l- 
edge, would not speak at all. For one Louis Untermeyer who will pa- 
tiently present to his audiences the important poetry of our generation 
in this country—the poetry of Pound and Eliot and Sandburg and Frost 
1 Cummings and Crane—there are a hundred enlighteners of the 
agin people who not only do not understand the greater part of the work of 
a these poets but are not even certain, of their own knowledge, that it 
exists.” 
the We are glad to hear that Conrad Aiken’s “Jeake’s House Summer 
Ken School,” where for two seasons in England he has given private instruc- 
ved tion to limited groups in poetry and fiction, will be held this year on 
1Ke, Cape Cod. Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Aiken at South Dennis, 
the M 55 ; 
ned In commenting on Delmore Schwartz's essay in the December issue, 
an Virginia Moore asks a question that has been raised, more or less sternly, 
The by several readers I like Rimbaud in Our Time But is it so cer- 
ing tain that Yeats, Crane and Blake did not believe in their ‘systems of be- 
and lief’? I know Yeats voices a doubt in his Packet for Ezra Pound, but 
1ree there is overwhelming evidence that his authentic self, like Galileo, turned, 
wa always, to mutter: ‘But it does move. And Blake—Lord! it seems to 
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me Blake believed passionately in what has been called his mythology 

Indeed, he says specifically that the beings of the imagination are real 

beings existing in spiritual worlds. Urizen, Luvah, Los were. It didn’t I 

matter about the names.” a 
By a luckless slip we said in the December notes that Miss Moore A 

was the author of two books of poems, neglecting to mention her third, 

Homer’s Golden Chain, published by Dutton in 1936 d 
Ted Malone’s “Pilgrimage of Poetry,” the Blue Network series broad- b 

cast each Sunday at 1:00 p.m. EST from the houses of great American 

poets, has now been on the air nearly four months and still has four to i 

go. It is doing a skillful and praiseworthy educational job. We have 

been impressed by the number of poems and by the amount of bio- | 

graphical, historical, and general literary information that Mr. Malone, I 

with a fine air of leisure, can pack into fifteen minutes. We are enjoy- 

ing, too, the excellent Album of Poetic Shri pre pared by NBC as a s 

listeners’ aid and made available through Columbia University Press ! 

at the cost price of twenty-five cents. This contains more than thirty ] 


full-page photographs of poets’ houses, together with prose sket 
telling something about the poets’ lives and work, and many interestis 
facts about the houses themselves. 

A correction: The translation of Da» Macabre, published in our f 
January issue as the last of “Three Bo »dern Czech Poems,” was from the 
Slovak, not the Czech, of Laco Novomesky 








c 
] 
I 
NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
GERTRUDE STEIN, most famous of American experimental writers, is ¢ i 
native of Pennsylvania but has lived since th ly 1900s i . l 
She has published more than twenty volu: including Three Live \ 
The Making of Americans, The Autobiograt of Alice B. Tok 
Picasso, etc., etc. The poems in this issue are from a sequence of T1 ( 
Hundred Stanzas in Meditation which will be deposited in a special I 
collection at the Yale University Library 
TERENCE HEYWOOD, who has appeared several times here as poet and ( 
critic, is a young English writer. He was born in Johannesburg, S. Africa ‘ 
and educated at Malvern, Oxford, and Upsala (Sweden He lives in 
Arundel, Sussex. 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, now living on a farm in his native Arkansas, 
has been a contributor since 1913. He is the author of many volumes, ( 
the most recent being Collected Poems, which was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize last year. ( 
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al DAVID MORTON, another well-known contributor, is the author of 

rt Harvest, A Man of Earth, Spell Against Time, and other books of poems, 
and has edited several anthologies. He is a professor of English at 

re Amherst. 

d, MAXWELL BODENHEIM, the distinguished American poet, now lives in 


New York City. In 1939 he received the Oscar Blumenthal Prize awarded 
d- by POETRY. 


an J. V. HEALY, formerly of Chicago, has lived for the past several years 
to | in Boston. He has contributed to POETRY and other magazines. 

ve 2 yor pan FOSTER CAMPBELL, of Chicago, was born in Larne, Ire- 
O- land, and came to this country as a child. Her poems have appeared in 
1€, PoETRY, The Mi The Irish Statesman, etc. 

vy- ELIZABETH RANDALI MILLS was born in Saint Louis, educated at Vas- 
a sar, where she edited the college literary magazine, and now lives in 
2S$ Albemarle County, Va. She has contributed to POETRY, The American 
rty Mercury, etc. 


MABEL SIMPSON, of Newark, N. J., has appeared often here since 
1925. She is the author of Poems (Harold Vinal, Ltd.) 

In addition to Miss Stein, we have the pleasure of listing four poets 
for the first time 

HERMAN SPECTOR, of New York, was co-editor of Dynamo and has 
contributed to New Masses, The American Caravan, Transition, Partisan 
Review, etc. His work was represented in the anthology, Proletarian 
Literature in the United States 

WILLIAM HERBER sent us a letter with his poem: “I am writing from 
a camp fire near a small town between Bakersfield and Tulare, Calif. I 

















have had no address for three years . . . have just finished working 
the fruit in Imperial Valley and am on my way to Oregon... . Before I 
became a ‘fruit bum’ I had a couple of semesters in college and got 
sa interested in poetry there He adds that he reads POETRY in the public 
ce. libraries, so we hope he will see this issue. We have his signature and 
és, will send his check when he writes for it. 
} ROBERT CLARK HOLLINGSWORTH, a native of Ir 1apolis, has had 
wo career in many parts of the world as seaman, photographer, and com- 
‘ial mercial artist. He now lives in the country in Indiana 
IRENE WILDE, of Los Angeles, was educated at the University of Chi- 
ind cago, and has contributed poems to The Saturday Review, Voices, etc. 
ica, She is the auth of a book of poems, Fire Against the Sky 
in All but the first two of this month’s prose contributors have appeared 
previously 
WENDELL WILCOX, a young Chicago writer, has published stories and 
critical articles in magazines. CHARLES DAVID ABBOTT is Director of the 
Lockwood Memorial Library at the University of Buffalc G. A. BOR- 
GESE, author of Goliath: The March of Fascism, is a member of the 
| University of Chicago faculty. ALFRED KREYMBORG, poet, playwright, 
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and critic, has just published a new book of verse, The Four Apes. 
JESSICA NELSON NORTH has been on the POETRY staff since 1927. She 
is the author of A Prayer Rug, The Long Leash, etc. MORGAN BLUM, 
a native of New Orleans, is working toward his Ph.D. at the University 
of Chicago. JOSEPH HONE, the distinguished Dublin writer and biog- 
rapher of George Moore, has acted for several years as POETRY’s Irish 
correspondent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The World I Breathe, by Dylan Thomas. New Directions. 

Autumn Journal, by Louis MacNeice. Random House. 

The Heart Affirming, by Edna Davis Romig. Dorrance & Co. 

Scylla the Beautiful, by Albert and Helen Fowler. The Republican Press, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Change at Jamaica, by Gertrude Couch Crossman. Falmouth Pub. House, 
Portland, Me. 

Selfward Journey, by Dorothy Randolph Byard. Falmouth Pub. House. 

Wild Mad Acres, by Loton Rogers Pitts. Falmouth Pub. House. 

When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door, by A. E. Johnson. Falmouth Pub. 
Hoi 


use. 
California Wild Flowers in Verse and Picture, by William Whittingham 
Lyman and Mary Jessup Hood. Priv. ptd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Jewel the Bough”, by Ken Hughes. Priv. ptd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Through the Emerald, by Marjorie Sanborn. Mosher Press, Portland, Me. 
Footholds in Chaos, by Ellen Coit Elliott. Ward Ritchie Press, Los 
Angeles. 


PROSE: 

Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque Sensibility, by Austin Warren. 
Louisiana State University Press, University, La. 

Period Piece: The Life and Times of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, by Jenny Bal- 
lou. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Album of Poetic Shrines: A Listeners’ Aid to Pilgrimage of Poetry. 
Columbia University Press, New York City. 
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